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not live at Chatsworth but one month in the year,
Their many houses eat them up. They cannot sell
them, because they are entailed. They will not let
them, for pride's sake, but keep them empty, aired,
and the grounds mown and dressed, at a cost of four
or five thousand pounds a year. The spending is for
a great part in servants, in many houses exceeding a
hundred.

Most of them are only chargeable with idleness,
which, because it squanders such vast power of bene-
fit, has the mischief of crime. "They might be little
Providences on earth," said my friend, " and they are,
for the most part, jockeys and fops." Campbell says,
"acquaintance with the nobility I could never keep
up. It requires a life of idleness, dressing, and attend-
ance on their parties." I suppose, too, that a feeling
of self-respect is driving cultivated men out of this
society, as if the noble were slow to receive the lessons
of the times, and had not learned to disguise his pride
of place. A man of wit, who is also one of the cele-
brities of wealth and fashion, confessed to his friend
that he could not enter their houses without being
made to feel that they were great lords, and ho a low
plebeian. With the tribe of artistes, including the
musical tribe, the patrician morgue keeps no terms,
but excludes them. When Julia Grisi and Mario sang
at the houses of the Duke of Wellington and other
grandees, a cord was stretched between the singer and
the company.

When every noble was a soldier they were care-
fully bred to great personal prowess. The education